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Catholic writers who have maintained that its people were in a worse 
state after its adhesion to Lutheranism than before. He makes a sepa- 
rate study of the pastors, the churches, and the schools, before the 
change, and then after it, as exhibited in the records of the three visi- 
tations of 1557, 1579, and 1583, and shows that a vast improvement 
was effected. Half the book is devoted to a reproduction of the docu- 
ments relating to the discussion, so that the reader is enabled to weigh 
the argument for himself. Dr. Brunner writes for a controversial 
purpose, but not in a controversial spirit. Indeed, he has not needed 
to indulge in feeling, for the facts which he has adduced speak for 

themselves. 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University of Chicago. 

A Vanished Arcadia. Being Some Account of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay (1607-1767). By R. B. Cunninghame-Graham. 
New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp.294. S2.50. 

To the bulky literature on the Jesuit " Reductions " in Paraguay, 
Mr. Robert Cunninghame-Graham, a Scotchman long engaged in 
cattle-raising in South America, has added a very entertaining volume. 
He relates succinctly and clearly the events and situations in the Span- 
ish settlements of Paraguay from 1526 to 1610, when two Italian 
Jesuits, Maceta and Cataldino, brought together in permanent habita- 
tion a number of savage Guaranis on a tributary of the great Parana 
river. From that time their direction commended itself so well to 
these Indians that no less than thirty similar settlements were eventu- 
ally founded, with a population variously estimated at from 140,000 to 
180,000. Mr. Graham's account of the stubborn opposition of Car- 
denas, the Franciscan bishop of Paraguay, culminating in his well- 
known charges against the Jesuits, emphasizes the domestic opposition 
that the Fathers had to encounter at the very outset. And though this 
rivalry abated with time, the angry feelings it aroused in both the Old 
and the New World never entirely passed away. In Spain they were 
handed down through the eighteenth century, and were responsible for 
a considerable share in the monumental injustice of the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Paraguay (1768). More immediate obstacles were the ava- 
rice and lawlessness both of the Spaniards in Buenos Ayres and Asun- 
cion, and of the motley population of San Paolo in the Portuguese 
territory of Brazil. The fertile soil of South America could not be 
worked without a multitude of hands. The Guarani and other Indians 
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seemed to the degenerate successors of the Conquistadori a proper 
God-given supply of "unreasoning people." Hence raids without 
number were made on the defenseless villages of the Guaranf neo- 
phytes, especially by those antes damnees, the Paulistas or " Mame- 
lucos." After the shameful man-hunt carried on by the latter 
(1629-31) among the Guarani, Fathers Montoya and Truxillo led 
some 12,000 souls out of the reach of the Paulistas, down the Parana to 
the neighborhood of the great cataract of La Guayra (1631). In 1639 
as many more, not including women and children, were guided by 
Father Christobal Arenas to a rich and fertile territory, some twenty- 
five miles in width, between the Uruguay and the Parana. The mis- 
sions now gradually extended till they ranged from Santa Maria la 
Mayor in Paraguay to San Miguel in what is now Brazil, and from 
Jesus upon the Parana to Yapeyu upon the Paraguay. 

Mr. Graham writes like a Weltmann, slightly wearied at the sight 
of a general injustice, literary and otherwise. His temper is tinged 
with a cynicism that lends occasionally a sour and declamatory note to 
his narration. But he has lived on the rolling plains of Uruguay, and 
is well acquainted with the complete desolation that has followed the 
destruction of the savage Utopia which the state-building Jesuits of 
the seventeenth century imagined, and in a measure executed. Mr. 
Graham is very sympathetic to the Jesuits. 

Leaving upon one side the system of administration, and discounting their 
unalterable perseverance, there were two things on which the Jesuits appealed 
to the Indians ; and those two things, by the very nature of their knowledge 
of mankind, they knew appealed as much to Indians as to any other race of 
men. Firstly (and in this writers opposed to them, as Brabo and Azara, both 
agree), they instilled into the Indians that the land on which they lived, with 
missions, churches, herds, flocks, and the rest, was their own property. And 
in the second place, they told them they were free, and that they had the 
king of Spain's own edict in confirmation of their freedom, so that they never 
could be slaves. Neither of these two propositions commends itself to many 
writers on the Jesuits in Paraguay, but for all that it seems to me that in them- 
selves they were sufficient to account for the firm hold the Jesuits had on their 
neophytes. (P. 212.) 

The book is a remarkable one, not only for the excellent politico-his- 
torical summary of a fascinating episode in the constitutional history of 
the New World, but also for many descriptive passages of singular beauty, 
and for some vivid snapshots of the actual condition of the Guarani. 
It must take its place among the " little classics " of modern travel, 
and will always be cited by writers on the " Reductions " as second in 
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interest only to the famous Historia de Abiponibus of Father Dobriz- 
hoffer (1784), and superior to the modern works of Demersay (1862) 
and Bourgade de la Dardye (1862). On p. 109, " Council of Trent " 
should read " Congregation of the Council of Trent." Father Enis 
(or Henis), concerning whose nationality Mr. Graham is in doubt, was 
a Bohemian ; Backer and Sommervogel give the date of his birth as 
October 20, 17 11, and say that in the catalogues of the Bohemian prov- 
ince he is called Enis. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 
Catholic University of America. 

Das Bild des Christentums bei den grossen deutschen 
Idealisten. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Christentums. 
Von C. LOlmann. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901. Pp. xii 
+ 229. M. 4.80. 

This work adds to the steadily accumulating evidence that the 
progress of scientific investigation is producing a felt need to restate 
the essence of Christianity — a new apologetic and a new philosophy 
of religion. The author's aim is really to furnish an impetus and a 
contribution to this work. His list of great German idealists — Leib- 
nitz, Lessing, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher — represents, in 
his view, a progress in the apprehension and definition of Christianity. 
A comparison of this list with Pfleiderer's — Kant, Herder, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel — illustrates the contrast in their views. 

The book opens with a quotation from P. Rosegger — "Today, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century after Christ, we do not yet 
know what Christianity is" — as an instance of that apparently clever 
but superficial view now so common, namely, that it is self-evident 
that the essence of Christianity can be expressed in some formula that 
will be sufficient for all time. His own view is that a study of the 
great idealists sets forth plainly the fact that " Christianity refuses to be 
limited to any single form and apprehension. It is for all times and 
for all minds." 

The author's method is to give, first, an exposition of the view of 
the Christian religion held by each of these philosophers and, as far 
as possible, in their own words, and then to offer a critical estimate of 
each of their contributions to the historical knowledge of Christianity. 
He shows how the philosophical principles held in each case and the 
spiritual (mental) atmosphere in which they lived determined the form 
of their apprehension of Christianity, but that, at the same time, their 
recognition of its supreme worth reacted upon their philosophical views. 



